IV
SAINTE-BEUVE

THE theory of literary criticism is often discussed in
a somewhat high priori fashion ; it is, however,
possible, and it may be of profit, to approach the
subject in a more concrete way by fixing our attention on
some actual critic, on his methods, his achievement, and
the ideal by which he has been guided.   And when that
critic is almost the inventor of  modern criticism, and
remains its acknowledged master, such a consideration
cannot be devoid of interest.

With Sainte-Beuve's writings we are all more or less
acquainted: his collected works have their ample
shelves in almost every library ; we often take up again
one or another of his volumes ; and more often, without
knowing it, we are reading with his eyes and participating
in his discriminations. But with the broad outlines of
his work, the general conception or theory of criticism
which gives shape to his whole achievement, we are less
familiar. Sainte-Beuve was indeed the professed enemy of
all systems ; and to confront his subtle, irritable and not
unmalicious ghost with anything so crude as a demand
for a theory, would seem to be offering it almost a show
of violence. But Sainte-Beuve was himself a relentless
cross-examiner of the illustrious dead, and must not
complain if he in turn is made the subject of a post-
mortem enquiry. And if we try to force this Protean
critic, this most sagacious (as Anatole France described
Mm) and complicated spirit which an old civilization has
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